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The establishment of this Inquiry into the school system has come at a 
crucial time in our history. Profound political, social and economic changes 
throughout the world are prompting educators everywhere to reassess the 
eflFecUveness and efficiency of their education systems. Despite the 
significant gains made in education over *he past two decades since the 
report of the last Royal Commission on Education, there remains 
throughout the province a widespread and well-foimded concern about the 
quality and direction of schooling. Declining enrolments, demands for 
access to governance iirom groups not now enfranchised, pressures to 
increase achievement levels, and decreasing financial resources have 
created demands for change which cannot be ignored. Several of these 
concerns - and one specific mandate of this Commission - focus directly 
on the current denominational structure of our education system and 
whether it is contributing to fiscal and educational inefficiencies. In 
addition to this consideration, there Is also a widely-held and documented 
belief that educational standards are too low, and that too many graduates 
lack the basic and relevant skills required to Junction in our present 
society, let alone the modem, global marketplace that is quickly 
establishing itself as the economic arena of the future. 

Within Newfoundland society, other changes have placed new demands 
on virtually ail of our social institutions: chronic and perhaps irreversible 
changes In our t radltlonal industries, the changing nature of the workplace, 
the mtrodurtion of new technologies, changing population characteristics, 
chan^tiif^ funiily structures, increasing strains on economic resources, new 
exprrtaliniiH, and u heightened awareness of the rights of individuals and 
^ruupH wlitmr lUuMilpn have been constrained in the past. 

Whili* Ihr nilo ui i lmugc may be unprecedented today, change itself is, 
nl rotu H<>, iKiihlM^ urw. For Instance, more than half of the 1,266 schools 
thill rxiKliMl In piovtncc in the 1960s were one- or two-room buildings 
iKiinliiiiilnrd by 270 school boards through denominational 
HuprihihMidi'UlH Ml Ihr Drpartment of Education. Today there are 531 
m IiooIh, 'Ji\ MrlKMil Ikmii iIn with three Denominational Education Councils 
iumI m nou ^li'uiniiluallunal Department of Education. These changes alone 
Imvr HuhMlMiillHliy hKimihI \\w province's education system. 

I IiIui^iIIommI rluiuMi* Ih IiI^Ii on the public agenda, too. Since the very 
iM^Mlnulnft ni \\H wniU, tlir (^oniintssion has heard from all quarters - in 
HuhlltlHHiuliN, turUH |(iuupH» lulcrvlcws, discussions and from the general 
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population through its extensive survey - that real change is needed now. 
Recognizing both the new demands on the system and its old inadequacies, 
most people told us that something substantive and substantial had to be 
done, even if they disagreed on what should be done. The Commission also 
heard what it believes to be a very genuine concern for the welfare of the 
children, and that, ultimately, it is this concern which must take 
precedence over all others. 

In addition to educational and social imperatives, financial realities also 
dictate change. The fact is that we simply cannot aiford to make the kind 
of qualitative changes necessary without new structural efficiency in the 
education system. Considering all of the dlflferent - and sometimes 
conflicting - positions advanced in more than a thousand submissions to 
the Commission, it is impossible to derive a model for change that can 
satisfy everyone. Instead, it must be foimded on the real needs of our 
children, now and for the coming decades. The Commission has founded 
Its recommendations and its model for change on this assumption and 
believes that this assumption is unassailable. 

The Commission rejected the proposition that flne-tunlng the existing 
system could adequ ately address the problems confronting it. The 
Commission believes the need to improve substantially the education our 
children receive makes It Imperative that substantial changes be effected. 
I1ie Commission proposes a number of major thrusts for the kind of 
thorough-going relbnn It believes necessary to ensure our children's futures 
as Individuals and our future as a society. These are the development of a 
new mandate for schooling; the restructuring of the system's 
administration at tlie provincial, school district and school levels and the 
estahllshnient of n(iri denominational school boards in place of the present 
Hynloiii; Ihf ftill liivolvrnient and enfranchisement of the public in the 
govenianro ol \\\v HyHtmi; (he development of attainment standards for 
Htiuh^iilHi \\\v ivttiwuwui of (lie process of curriculum development and 
liiiplenirntHUon; and llir hnprovc-mcnt of existing practices at every level of 
llip H(*lUM)l Nynd in. Morr Hi>rrinraUy It proposes publicly elected school 
boaiclH finirliMl on thr ImihIr of iiml. teachers employed on professional 
liipill, rlnmli InvolvMiienI al the provincial and school levels, and 
npproprla(<» m'M^Iouh nluralloii programs for all school students. 

riii* ( rininilHHlrin irtill/rH that in proposing such reforms it has 
(liallrn^fHl what air, for Monii'|)onpl(\ very Important values and tradltipns, 
( H|U'rliilly llioHP wliliii Iniuii on Ai'parate denominational schooling. The 
( (MnnilHHion uIho h rognl/rn thai Uh propoHaln may conflict with some of 
the ConMHotloiuil gnaitintrrH pini rd in Newfoundland's Terms of Union 
Willi Cuiiadu III IIHM. llowrvtM , It < ainuM arc epl that the wording or spirit 
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of these rights and privileges established decades ago were intended to 
paralyse the system in perpetuity, and stifle the ability of the system to 
respond effectively to change. 

Indeed, whatever the legal implications, the history of education in 
Newfoundland has had a long-established precedent of change. Its history 
is not the record of a static institution, but of a living, rerponsive and 
evolving system. The education system began h ^re In response to specific 
needs under very trying circumstances, and Its evolution over the centuries 
has been a story of adaptation, restructuring and accommodation to 
changing times, conditions and priorities. When government began to fund 
education directly in the 1800s, it recognized and enfranchised the 
religious denominations then established in the colony, but it did not 
preclude the possibility of changing to meet future needs or limit 
participation to those who held majority positions. Thus, in 1892 the 
Salvation Anny was recognized under the Education Act, followed by the 
Seventh Day Adventists in 1912, and in 1954 the Pentecostal Assemblies 
of Newfoundland was recognized without amendment to the Terms of 
Union. These additions were all made to ensure minority rights; no 
expansion was required, legally or constitutionally. They were conferred by 
consensus, from an impulse which recognized a need for the fair treatment 
of all within our society. 

More recently, the same recognition of the need to respond to changing 
circumstances led to the reorganization of the Department of Education 
along non-denominational lines and to the amalgamation of Anglican, 
United ChiiTch and Salvation Army school boards in the 1960s. During the 
past few decades, too, there has been Increased sharing of resources as 
school boards have come to face and meet the challenge to rationalize and 
consolidate their delivery systems and resources. Today - as this report 
shows - Jolnt-servrlce schools and Interdenominational sharing can be 
found In locations all around the provUicc. Operational funding to schools, 
as well, has long been determined by need rather than along strict, 
denominational linen as »ct down In the Terms of Union. All this has come 
without the loss of lightH - but with the gain of tolerance, understanding 
and a stronger sense of who wc are and what we can do together. 

While all of this sharing and co-operation has been good, it cannot go 
very much further within the present administrative framework. Unless the 
natural process of change Is to be artificially and unnaturally halted, the 
next step in our evolutionary development must come, and we must ensure 
that It is towards the creation of a comprehensive, unified and eflacient 
administrative structure. 
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Some will object that the Commission's model does not remove the 
church from the educational establishment. However, the Commission 
recognizes that the role of the churches was essential in the early history 
of education, in their extensive Investment in the school system since that 
time, in their deep commitment of people and resources, and in their 
sincere and profound commitment to the well-being of the people of this 
province. And although most people do not want to retain a denominational 
school structure, most do want the opportunity for spiritijial and religious 
education and a church presence within the process of education. The 
Commission has therefore recommended that the churches retain an 
important and appropriate role wlthJji the Newfoundland education 
framework. 

In reflecting on the range of issues and concerns brought before the 
Commission, it was concluded that many of the existing edvUcational 
problems caruiot be dealt with entirely within any education system. W He 
many of the problems reflected on the faces of youth in classrooms are 
problems of long-standing and have originated in society at large, teachers 
must deal with all students regardless of the problems they bring to school. 
The Commission knows that education can make a profoimd difference to 
society, but it cannot do it without help - no matter how well the system 
is designed and implemented. The home environment is critical to 
successful learning, and parents' expectations for schooling and their 
involvement in school can influence their child's learning. These are some 
of the reasons parents and others must be able to play a significant role in 
school aiflalrs. But other agencies must also share the responsibility of 
addressing the myriad of social and economic problems that are 
manifested, but not created, in the schools. The Commission believes that 
the eflbrts of all government departments must therefore be deployed in a 
more co-ordinated and effective manner if these problems are to be met to 
the satisfaction of the individuals in need of help and of society at large. 

Perhaps more than any other institution the education system is tied to 
the society and the world which shapes it and which It, in turn, comes to 
define. Education does not and cannot exist in a vacuum - or an ivory 
tower - oblivious to change, because it is such a fundamental comerstone 
of our society and therefore of the legacy we leave to coming generations. 
The education system here, or anywhere that adequately prepares youth for 
the future, cannot be compromised by an insular view of the world. We 
must construct bridges, not perpetuate social or intellectual isolation. 

Finally, the Commission recognizes that the only way to achieve a fully 
Integrated system, except for voluntary agreement on the part of the 
holders of the rights and privileges, may be a Constitutional amendment. 
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nils would Involve the removal or radical reworking of Article 17 of the 
Terms of Union. However, the Commission believes that Just as in 1969, 
five churches were able to Join together to form a single system, now in 
1992, it is possible for all churches to disengage further and create a new 
system which will preserve the valued Christian character of schooling, and 
at the same time recognize the educational^ economic and social 
advantages of participating in a co-operative approach to schooling. Two 
things guided the Commission's thinking in this respect. It was evident 
from the public hearings, opinion poll and submissions that the vast 
majority of Newfoundlanders were not in favour of creating a secular » public 
system of schooling. The Commission shares these sentiments. Second, 
from the standpoint of what is desirable for the student, the Commission 
concluded that one of the strengths of the present school system Is the very 
strong emphasis on morals and values undergirding it and that this should 
be retained. The education system has not been indifferent to the need for 
change in the past in order to address demands for quality schooling and 
there is no reason why changes cannot be made nov. which will address the 
need of new approaches and build a more responsive and eflBcient system 
of schooling. We must build on these strengths and recognize the clear 
economic and educational advantage of participating in a fully co-ordinated 
manner as we confront the challenges ahead. 

THE PROCESS 



To stimulate discussion of the issues and to provide an opportunity for 
those who wished to express their views directly to the Commission, 36 
public hearings were scheduled in 29 dllTercnt centres liHjtwecn November 
1990 and October 1991. The response to this process clearly demonstrated 
that there exists a very high level of interest and concern for I he children, 
schools and the education system of this provliu e. Literally thousands of 
citizens participated in surveys and disrusslons, proptired isiibmlBsions or 
presented briefs at public hearings. A total of 1,041 written and oral 
presentations, representlnfi 3,677 liullvldnalH and 3H4 ({roups and 
organizations were received. The submissions cfinic Irnni 1 7'A rotnnmnltics 
from all geographic areas of \hv prnvlnif, and rrproHpnled a broad 
spectrum of society, Including parenls, Irarlirrs, Hclinnl boards, business 
and industry, churches, odnoatinn and hrnHh aHso(1allnns« and community 
groups. In addition to the brlris, 12H prililnns cnntalni'^K 8,787 names 
were received. 

In the course of Us dcHluMnilnns, ntrtlln^s were held with key 
Individuals and groups to Hvvk advk o wllli respec t to the temis of reference 
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and methodology. Throughout the inquiry^ members of the Commission 
also held meetings with groups of students, parents, teachers, principals, 
school district staff, government agencies interest groups, and major 
provincial organizations both within and outside the province to provide 
valuable insights into the attitudes, expectations and opinions of the key 
participants in education. The Commission visited 51 schools around the 
province. These visits provided opportunities to discuss the work of the 
schools with principals and teachers, to inquire into the quality of school 
life with students, to observe the climate and character of the schools, and 
to see first hand the conditions under which schooling takes place. 
Meetings with students were carried out informally and often yielded 
Insights into the education system that would not have been possible 
otherwise. 

To gain further insight into a variety of issues brought before the 
Commission, expert panels, focus groups and semi-structured Interviews 
were extensively used. At critical stages, decisions were made requiring not 
just the findings of tlie public hearings and research studies, but also input 
of individuals informed about and sensitive toward the education system, 
Its governance £ind its Impact on local conditions. 



THE CONTEXT FOR CHANGE 



Today, the trend to recognize individua] needs and the trend toward 
cultural pluralism have led to an education system embracing various 
forms of accommodation. These are manifested in several ways: second 
language programs, special education, curriculum refonn. special resource 
allocations. In fact, the principle that the needs of Individuals and interest 
groups should be met by the education system has become a public 
expectation even though the principle fi'equently results in tension between 
the forces of individual and social identity, and between culluial 
hontogeneity and cultural heterogeneity. Some of the pressure foi- 
structural changes now being placed upon the education syslem c onic from 
those who are now disenfranchised by it. The challciigr Ih tii develop 
yardsticks by which to determine which educational prugraiiift ai id seivlces 
should bo provided, lo whom, and in what form. 

Ciopltig with (rclitiologlral change and scicntinr Innovation will rrqulin 
a Honiul Hrl ol liuHlr HktllH which go beyond the necoHHary hnuldnirnUilR of 
lllmiry atul innuniu y. Ttuy will require such new buMk H k\H riUlsuil tuu! 
I rrallvr tliluklnp,, Wiv c apiu ily for independenl Icurning. iUv ability to 
syntlirsi/i- ronuniniUate infoimation. and irnuivalivc pK^hlcni aolvinf(. 
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To a Icirge degree, the education system in the coining years will be 
influenced by various global conditions over which we have little control. 
These conditions will provide both opportunities for, and threats to, our 
educational programs and services. In any case, they will force us to re- 
think our mission, to reexamine our goals, to clarify our roles and to 
develop new strategies* They will, in fact, force us to re-think everything, 
from how we organize our schools to how we teach our classes. To use an 
industrial metaphor, we will be forced to retool our schools to deal with new 
expectations for a new type of learner - one capable of responding to an 
ever-changing post-industrial, high-technology age. Much of the public 
criticism of education, which has emanated to a large degree from the 
business community, has centred on the need for a graduate who is not so 
much a storehouse of knowledge but a manipulator of knowledge, capable 
of responding to personal, social and business needs. 

Most countries are now simultaneously more competitive and more 
interdependent but they are all dependent on human capital for their 
development. The costs to individuals and economies which I'ail to Invest 
in their human capital and accept low educational attainment are high and 
rising. In a changing economic and technological environments individuals 
must enter the labour force with at least a minimal level of competencies, 



PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD 
DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION 



In order to obtain a broad, unbiased picture of current public attitudes 
on Issues relating to denominational education. The Royal Commission 
engaged in a scientifically designed survey. Every effort was made to secure 
and safeguard the highest methodological standards of public opinion 
research. The survey was based on a random sample of 1,001 Individuals 
equally distributed throughout the province according to population base. 
Such a sample can be expected to represent percentages accurately to 
within plus or minus 3.3 per cent of true population values, 19 times out 
of 20. 

'Ilie rrsults of the public opinion survey Indicated that by a majority 
appronrlilng consensus, the Newfoundland public favoured a unified, non- 
Mcu!liirinn Hystetn, but not one which would be wholly secular. In the first 
pirtcr, it was evident that there continues to be overwhelming Interest in 
rdiinitlon. Somo 95 percent of those responding to the public opinion poll 
expreBseU an interest in education, and of these 83 percent said they were 
"very Inlcrcslcd". There was widespread support, therefore, for the 
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Commission's view that "the primaiy focus of the investigation should be 
educational quality; hence, the support for the position that 
Newfoundlanders ^'cannot afford to make the kind of qualitative changes 
necessaiy without new structural efficiency in the education system". 

Thus, In the second place, there was pervasive support for the 
fundamental changes in governance recommended by the Commission. 
Between 70 and 85 percent of the public opinion poll sample, depending on 
religious afilllation, endorsed the teaching of religious education m multl- 
denomlnatlonal settings. Seventy*four percent endorsed the teaching of 
religious education by the teacher of another denomination; and 81 percent 
believed that there should be no denominational restriction on the hiring 
of teachers. Most respondents believed that all children should attend the 
same schools (85 percent): and. in keeping witli this, that there should be 
a single school system for all children regardless of religion (70 percent). In 
terms of sharing and co-operation among denominations, most respondents 
held the view that all denomlnatlont should co-operate to establish Jointly 
operated school boards (87 percent); that In each area of the province there 
should be a single bus system serving all denominations (85 percent); and 
that even the members of non-recognized denominations should be allowed 
to run for school board election (82 percent). 

It would seem that public endorsement of these changes Indicates that 
most people do not wish to retain the formal denoittlnulianal stracture; but, 
rather, an interdenominational system. Nevertheless, there were Important 
features of the education system which people wished to retain. Thus, in 
the third place, most wished to preserve and promote a church presence in 
the schools: one providing assurance that the churches' responsibility for 
the moral and spiritual formation of students would be recognized and 
strengthened. Overwhelmingly, people believed that teachers should 
exemplify religious values and standards (88 percent); and Itiat religion 
should be taught In school (77 percent). While a large majority want some 
form of religious education to continue, they have not endorsed its 
c untlnunuce in an exclusively denominational setting. 

Many of the "changes" already represent current practice in some school 
hoards; for example, the teaching of religion in a non-confessional, non- 
rlortrliialre manner; or the recognition that the religious affiliation of 
tear hers is of little consequence in hiring decisions. But most of the 
(*hangr» supported by some 80 percent or more of the opinion poll sample 
represent a slgnlllcant departure from the present system of separate 
denuinlnuUunal schools and denominational school boards. The 
consistency with which respondents replied to multiple questions on these 
fundamental matters of governance left little doubt as to their intent. 
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COSmNG THE SYSTEM 



The denominational system of education in Newfotmdland has long been 
criticized on the grounds that It is both discriminatoiy and costly. The 
exclusion of disenfranchised individuals, religious minorities or other 
concerned groups from acti\'e participation on school boards or decision - 
mciklng at any level has been the central theme of human rights advocates. 
There are those who severely criticize the system as being expensive, 
inefficient and over administered. Critics point to the duplication of 
schools, the relative absence of large-scale sharing, a lack of balance and 
relevance with respect to the curriculum, overlapping bus routes, and pool* 
achievement levels. All this despite a large per-capita expenditure on 
education in relation to other provinces. On the other hand, defenders of 
the system point to the well-established partnership between church and 
state - one that has remained largely unchallenged for 115 years. Its 
legitimacy, proponents say, is well established. All sides appeal* In 
agreement that a thorough accounting of the education system should be 
undertaken in order to discover what the presence of the churches in the 
governance and administration of education adds to the total operating 
costs of the system. 

The Commission developed a methodology which would lc^>d to the 
identification, measurement and analysis of all the elements constituent in 
our school system. Four models of edacatlon* specifically addressing the 
mandate issues of (1) the extent of duplication resulting from the 
denominational aspect of the school system, and (2) the extent to which 
schools and school districts can be further consolidated, w/e developed. 
The first model (Model A) was the status quo: that is, based on prevailing 
1989-90 efficiencies. Model B, the second model, was based on an 
education system which was rationalized through maximum consolidation 
and sharing within the existing denominational structures. In contrast to 
Models A and B, the remaining two models. Models C and D, were non- 
denominational In nature. That is not to say tliat Models C and D would be 
uncormected with religion, only that for governing purposes denominations 
would no longer have legalized governance control. Model C was based on 
prevafilng 1989-90 efficiencies simfiar to Model A, and Model D was based 
on an education system which was rationalized through maximum 
consolidation and sharing similar to Model B. 

The comparative costs of the four types of school systems are as follows: 
Model A, the status quo In 1989-90, cost $519.7 million: Model B, the 
denominational system with maximum sharing and consolidation, cost 
$512.9 million: Model C, the non-denominational model with 1989-90 
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elllclencles. cost $506.4 
million; and Model D. the 
non-denomlnatlonal model 
wllh maximum sharing and 
consolidation cosl $498.4 
million. 

In theory, there would be 
considerable savings by 
adopting Model D over Model 
A ($21.3 million). However, 

Figure LF^workfortheDevelopmentoflnd^ the Commission does not 
Models. believe that it is fair to make 

invidious comparisons 
between denominational and 
non-denominational systems when known efBciencies could be Introduced 
to the denominational system as represented bv Model B. A comparison of 
a streamlined denominational system (Model o,, with the most efficient 
non-denominational system (Model D), could restilt in savings of $14.5 
million. The comparative savings between various combinations of Models 
is shown in Figure 3. If the system has to be changed in some way to make 
it more efficient and to better rationalize the use of our scarce educational 
resources, the true alternatives become a choice between Models B and D. 



A 


c 


B 


D 




Figure 3. Dijferences between Individual 
Models. 

Figure 2. Total Operating Costs under each 
Model 
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RE-ORGANTZING THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 



The Commission proposes a school qrstem which retains many of the 
benefits of the denominational system while incorporating tlie needs and 
concerns of those not now fully served by the existing system. The 
Commission proposes a system where chtirches will have educational Input 
and a continuing role In the spiritual development of students of theli' 
denominational persuasion through the development of religious programs 
and pastoral care initiatives. The proposed system would Involve the formal 
integration of all faiths and the development of policies and practices which 
would involve all citizens in schooling and school governance. There is 
enough evidence from the multiple co-operative efforts developed in recent 
years and the Joint-service school experiences that schools can meld 
different denominational philosophies within a single setting and, at the 
same time, provide a more favourable educational, environment and greater 
learning opportunities for students. 

School Cofjuicils 

If the school system is to reach its maximum potential with the 
resources available, the Commission believes it Is essential to establish the 
means for effective parental involvement in the governance of the province's 
schools. Participation by parents, teachers and others In the oommunlty 
can bring improvement in educational achievement and an increase in 
public advocacy for education. Within the proposed model, parents and 
others from the community at large, would see their fomier role expanded, 
formalized and given a genuine authority within the structure of school 
govemuient through the development of school councils at the wchool level. 
These school coimclls would consist of elected rcpresentattves of parents 
and teachers, the school principal, as well as appointees from the churches 
and members of the business community selected by the Council Itself, 
school councils would be mandated to protect local educational Interests, 
influence the formation of the school share in decisions such as 
curriculum, funding and stafilng, authorize all discretionary schooMcvcl 
fund raising, involve parents, analyse Infonnatlon, prepare annual i eports 
and hold meetings with parents. 

Schools 

The Commission believes that each school must be free to welcome all 
students and create an atmosphere which fosters tolerance, freedom of 
association, understanding and sensitivity to all students. It should hIho 
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make appropriate religious education programs available for all who want 
them. The most promising way to address Ihe challenges facing the school 
system and to maximize use of resources is through an 
interdenominational approach to schooling. The common denominators 
imitlng the system should be parental concern for the provision of a quality 
education for their children undertaken in a school environment which 
reflects Christian principles and values. 



School Boards 

The Commission recommends that the current 27 school boards be 
replaced by nine publicly elected school boards (Figure 4). Fully elected, 
non-denominational school boards would be accountable to the public and, 
therefore » would offer greater opportunity for citizens to take responsibility 
for the education of our children. There is a need for boards to be creative 
and Innovative In their approaches to the delivery of professional services 
to schools. To achieve this end, the Commission recommends they be 
resourced in a manner which gives tliem flexibility In how they can use 
their funds and deploy personnel. 

A list of recommended school 
districts, Including hypothetical 
student enrolments for tlie 
1989-90 school year, follows: 
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Oopemment 

The Commission recognizes that there Is a need to retain u provhu lal 
church presence In education to advise Government on educational policy 
which affects the rights of denominations to oversee the development of 
Religious Education and Family Life programs and to facilitates pastoral 
care programs. The Conmilsslon recommends that these advisory 
responsibilities be fulfilled through church participation in the existing 
Denominational Policy Commission. 

The Commission further recommends that a School Planning and 
Construction Board be established which would have responsibility for the 
distribution of capital funds on the basis of province-wide priorities rather 
than on denominational priorities. The Commission further recommends 
that responsibility currently held by the Denominational Education 
CouncllB concerning the selection, training, indenturing and initial 
certification of teachers be assigned to the existing Teachers' Certification 
Committee. The Commission believes that capital funds should be 
distributed on the basis of province-wide priority needs rather than on a 
denominational basis: and therefore recommends that a School Council 
and Planning Board be established with this responsibility. 



TEACHING TODAY 



The interaction between teacher and student has always been at the 
heart of the schooling experience. As spectacular and powerful as modem 
loclinology Is, it will never replace good teaching or satisfy a student's need 
for a person who can lead then beyond text books. Although it is not likely 
that schools and teachers can ever satisfy all of the demands made on 
them, a leadership style which encourages collaboration as a means of 
involving teachers in educational decision-making would contribute to more 
positive attitudes and Instructional improvement. As teachers face new 
reforms and further increased expectations it is important that they work 
and plan more with their colleagues, sharing and developing their expertise 
together. 

The Commission found much dissatisfaction among teachers with the 
opportunities, quality and focus of current in-service education and 
professional development practices. Anew, comprehensive and coordinated 
approach to the professional development of teachers and administrators 
in the province Involving the university, the department of education and 
the school system is required for a variety of reasons. 
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Similarly, there Is need for broad-based leadership throughout the 
education system. The Commission was told repeatedly that although good 
things are tiappening and pockets of able leadership exist, the times 
demand an intensified focus on leadership development, much of the good 
leadership that has emerged can be attributed to the personal qualities of 
Individuals who wanted to change things lor the better - rather than to a 
system which values the development of leadership. 

Thus the Commission recommends the establishment of a Professional 
Development Centre which would address the need for enhancing 
leadership and professional development. There must be a d(*libcrate elTort 
to encourage leadership and excellence In eveiy facci of the system. To 
achieve this, the system will have lo provide universal aciM^ss lor teachers 
and administrators to leadership and profesiiionul development activities, 
and suflicient resources so Ihal eveiy individual ran \w cITcrlivcly and 
efDciently served. TTie Commission furlher recnniiiu*ndH thni all teachers 
and administrators be required to (uirlUipule In pnilcHsloual development 
activities to maintain valid teaching lirent rs. 



CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



Children who are disadvantagrd l)kei»»UHe of mwU\\, rrnnornlc or health 
diniculties have the same right nfaci'CNN lo eilui atloM as other children, but 
barriers exist which prevent them iniin having the Bume opportunity for 
success. As a society. bcIiooIh are PHpeeted In umm*! \\\v pd snnal and other 
needs of children along with llieir anuleinlr iiimmIn. However, this fairly 
recent assumption that schoolH niiiMl prnvldr himvIith vlniinty supplied 
by other societal agencies nnd by Ihr iainlly Ik providing a major challenge 
for the education system. School perHonnel luivr nrltliei tlir Irnlning, time, 
nor resources to deliver these servieeN with any kind al (|iiallty. 11irre Ih 
also a danger that if schools attempt to pnivldi* all llii nr Ht i vlct^s, all the 
students may be adversely affected. In other wordw, la vh\ht\ 1 1 ii' c'dnrat Ita i 
system to satisfy all the social and dcvelnpniental nn dn nlltH Hludi*nlH Is 
to change - if not to undermine - its priman^ manihUr and |rapari!l/e 
overall academic achievement. On the othcM' jiand. II llir him lal and 
developmental needs are not addressed in snnir allirr way. tin* liaol will 
also be prevented from achieving its educational gnalN. 

The Commission recommends that all gnvernairnt drpaitna^nlH P 'd 
youth-serving agencies recognize their rpHpouHlhllllli'H ta pruvtdf lia die 
educational and other needs of children, 'lliere nnml lie a cnnnnllment nn 
the part of all to co-operate and work towurdu thi* goal nl litiping children 
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rise above any personal circumstances that may be limiting them from 
enjoying equal opportunity to educational success. 

CURRICULUM 



The term curriculum means dilTerent Ihlnfja to dlfrcrent people. Some 
use the term to refer to the subjects offered In a school, while others 
Include all of the experiences - including exlrn-tnirrknilar nctlvlUes - a 
child might have under the guidance of the scihool. Otie of the critical 
factors affecting curriculum Is its relevance to children and learning. A 
relevant curriculum accommodates all children even If thny have slgnlHcanl 
differences in their needs and Interests. apUludeM, Icornlng styles, learning 
rates, attitudes towards different disciplines, porsnnal goals and 
aspirations. Everything about education inllucnces and Is Influenced by the 
curriculum. Therefore, It is of utmost importance that the focus of the 
curriculum be clear and that It be designed to meet the goals and objectives 
of the school system and of society in general. 

Hie school system Is designed for academic rducallon and this must be 
its primary role. To this end, children must have the opportunity and must 
be encouraged to pursue academic studies to the limit of their abilities. The 
Commission recommends that a core curriculum be established comprising 
a minimum of 50 percent of instruction Ume in the dtsclpllnes of Language. 
Mathematics and Science and In which standards of achievement In these 
subjects become a primary aim of education at all levels. Because these 
core subjects are fundamental to success In all other subjects, they should 
be assigned the largest time allocations, and evaluation in these areas 
should constitute an indicator of student, school and system performance. 

Hie ability to think abstractly, conceptualize and solve problems is 
becoming Increasingly Important in the workplace and in all aspects of 
living. Although the specific content of the curriculum is important, in a 
world of rapidly changing technologies and an unprecedented explosion of 
knowledge, learning how to locate, analyze and utilize information and how 
to think critically about it is also crucial. Now more than ever, the 
emphasis of education must be on acquiring process skills, as specific 
content becomes outdated with increasing rapidity, especially in the 
technical and scientific fields. In other words, it is essential that children 
learn how to think and how to leoni. 

Although there is merit In having the responsibility for curriculum 
development at the provincial level, there Is also a need for more 
substantial involvement of other educators. The process of developing, 
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revising and linpletuctillti)^ curricula should be a Joint responsibility 
Involving the Uepurlmeni of Education^ school boards and schools. Under 
a ttirrUailuin iiUKlel proposed by the Commission, the Department of 
ICdurul lull would be regponnlblc for establishing the vision, goals, objectives 
rtiirl BtundnrrlH of llin cuiTiculum. as well as for its development and the 
(letonnlnatlon of appropriate evaluation guidelines. School boards would 
be rrHpoiiHlblr for the Implementation and monitoring of the curriculum In 
(uhlltlnii to bclim ubic to modify it to reflect local circumstances and to 
updnin It when necessary. In addition to contributing to curriculum 
(l(*v<Moptn(ni< al the provincial level, principals and teachers, in consultation 
with board personnel, would have responsibility for translating provincial 
and dIstrSrt learning objectives into practical learning experiences In the 
rIaHHroom, 



DISTANCE EDUCATION 



Small schools will always exist in Newfoundland. It is logistlcally end 
financially Impossible to offer every lilgh school course as well as every 
elective to every student In the province. In order to be able to expose 
students in small schools to a broader range of course options and to 
reduce some of the disparities between educational resources In this 
province and those available to other Canadian students, the Commission 
recommended: (a) the establishment of a Provincial Advisory Committee on 
Distance Education and Technology to advise the Department of ISducatlon 
on policies, priorities and strategies: (b) the establishment of a School of 
Distance Education and Technology responsible for the delivery of distance 
education courses and services and the integration of new technology into 
the school system; and (c) that the current distance education curriculum 
development process be fully integrated with the regular curriculimi 
development process. To facilitate these mandates, the Commission lurther 
recommended that all schools be equipped with the technology necessary 
to Implement such programs. 



THE SCHOOL YEAR 



Time Is one of the greatest resources available to the school system^ but 
It must be used constructively if students are to gain the fullest benellt 
Iroin the hours they spend In the classroom. Students and teachers must 
have enough time to do Justice to the curriculum they have before them, ho 
that all students have a realistic opportunity to achieve the goals that have 
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been set and to attain a high level of excellence In their studies. Concerns 
about time were among those most frequently raised with the Commission, 
and participants criticized both the quantity and quality of the time spent 
In school. 

In addressing the Issue of too little instructional time, the Commission 
considered several approaches: tightening the school schedule to ensure a 
more effective use of the time already allotted; dealing with disruptions to 
class time and absenteeism: mandating a speclflc number of days 
exclusively for teaching: and increasing the number of days in the school 
year. All these approaches warrant careful attention but priority should be 
given to focusing on the more effective use of the time already allocated for 
Instruction. This should have priority since it is educationally sound and 
the most cost effective means of increasing instructional time. School 
boards should make every effort to minimize the impact of time lost to 
examinations. In addition, however, given the growing demands on the 
education system and the global competition that the present generation 
must face, the Commission has concluded that the school year must be 
Increased as well and that this. too. warrants Immediate action. The 
Commission recommended that the school year be extended to 200 days as 
follows: 

185 instructional days, 

5 days for teacher In-servlce. 

3 paid holidays. 

2 adminlstrptive days, and 

5 days for extra- cunricular activities. 

In order to facilitate the learning process, the Commission also 
recommends that consideration be given to the establishment of alternative 
classroom settir^gs for students who have difllculty maintaining acceptable 
behaviour In the regular school settings, that those settings would be 
oriented to preparing students for re-entry to the regular classroom and, 
would meet all basic curricular assessment requirements. School Councils 
would monitor, evaluate and reduce the Instances of chronic absenteeism 
in their schools. 

PERFORMANCE AND ACCOUNlWlLriY 



The ultimate aim of any change In the srhool sysliMii must bo lo 
Improve the quality of education. The Commission heard sli cing l onterns 
that the education system has not been tmpmislvf^ onuitgh to reront 



pressures and deniaiids, and believes there should be an Insistence on 
Improvement. Therefore, we must seek Improvement even within the best 
oi HyNteniH, our body ol knowledge grows and as demands on the system 
InernHHe. 

If Iho quality of the edurallon system Is to be measured, the means for 
J\Klghig how well atudenta are being educated, must be established. 
Hccuuae cduaitlon 1h a vant, labour-lntenBlve enterprise which demands a 
large share of public revenues, It Is ^asonable for the public to ask 
whether It Is getting enough value lor the tax dollars tliat go to education. 
Under the recent cuuditiotiH of Hnanclal constraint, those calls for 
accountability have become more Insistent. As demands on government 
services are growing and the public are increasingly concerned about their 
own tay. burden, governments are scrutinizing expenditures for ways to 
maintain services while reducing costs. 

All accountability must uH imati^ly assure all sectors of the public that 
the resources being put into educutlors represent a sound and cost-effective 
investment in the future, and that the educational experiences provided to 
our clilldren are of the lilghest quahty. This Is true whether one views 
education as an economic investment, a means of cultural transmission, 
an Instrument of social change or an end in itself. The following are some 
of the reasons for holding the education system accountable for Its 
performance; 

1. the need to maintain acceptable standards of performance, 

2. the demand for efilclency In llghl of diminishing resources, 

3. tlie need for all to be informed about the performance of the system and 
how tax revenues are used. 

4. tlie increased importance of education for economic development, and 
B. the need for continual improvement in the system because an 

unresponsive system is likely to prove stagnant and non-competltlve. 

There is little doubt that the current system of accountability needs to 
be strengthened. More reliable and more relevant educational performance 
Indicators must be developed, measured, analyzed and reported. 

Because education is structured as a hierarchical system, it might be 
argued that the school boards and the province's legislature should be 
ultimately accountable for hie performance of the education system. On the 
other hand, the educational unit closest to the public Is the school. This is 
where the children are and where parental concerns are focused. It is also 
clear that the school is the crucial unit for educational innovation and 
Improvement. Tlie Commission recommends that every school be 
comprehensively assessed every five years. 

Schoolsi in which superb academic perfonnance has been achieved. 
Innovative Ideas have boofi Implemented, or exemplaiy leadership and 
teaching has taken place must be tbrmally recognized in some way. The use 
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of recognition and rewards can be a significant factor in influencing school 
effectiveness. The Commission feels strongly that although achievement 
should be recognized, means must be found to Identify schools which are 
imderachleving in relation to comparable schools and establish teams of 
educators to devise Improvement plans for them. 



FUNDING EDUCATION 



The Issues afTectlng education In this province and those lhat the 
Commission has had to address are diverse and complex. WliUe there has 
always been a tension between the principles ol education and the realities 
of finance, we must deal wltli a n«tlon-wlde economic decline, dlsusicrs In 
our provincial resource-based Indti^trlee iind a n?w rni of fierce 
international competition In our traditional market phitrH. 11iIh iirceHHllalcs 
a level of scrutiny, caution and accountablllly nrvrr lielorc applied to 
education or to government programs In general, 

Few would deny that schooling confers liii|iorltuil tienrllls nul only on 
the Individual child, but also on society as a wliole, and, Indeed, this 
assumption underlies many of the reroninieMilnllotiH of llir ( dininisHlon. 
Some people have argued fuither that edtiralton Ih itip siiltiltnn lo the 
province's economic woes> While thr^ CnminlHsltin ilf»oH mil believe that 
edtiratlon can cure all of our eronomir alTllrllDiin, It riufw ntaiid (Irmly 
behind the belief that a better education will luliig HlgiillU iinl etonumlc 
beneOts to indlvldualSt to governments and In m^ it^ly. 

In terms of finance and econoniirs, evei ynne, In farL Ih \M\vi nv\yvi\ by 
a higher-quality education. Better eduratiMl graduatrn mv \\Wv\y lo cum 
higher Incomes than those who arc less well prepared; Ihcy are also more 
likely to generate new wealth* perhaps tising lo nioel (oiiipelltlon In 
International marketplaces, and expanding llie nn^tnclat base of the 
province. This in turn may generate otiier )ubH litid liii tlier revenues for 
government, and eventually lead to greater guviM nnieiil luintrlbuttonBto the 
school system. This Is tiie kind of vyv\v wc nitist perpetuate, and not a 
descending spiral of diminishing rettirns. 

In considering the problem of how the edut^atton Bysleiii sliould be 
financed, it is essential that a comprehensive financial plan* based on the 
education finance pilnciples of equity* efficiency, adequacy, ablllly and 
stability, be developed. Every chUd, regardless of location, age* ability, and 
socioeconomic status, deserves an equal opportunity to learn and to 
develop to his or her potential. A financial plan must positively stand up lo 
political scrutiny to ensure government support, The plan must be 
adaptable to changing economic conditions, societal demands of education , 
and processes of edueaUon. The plan must efiectively meet the goals of 
public financing of education; that is, that schools Impart basic knowledge, 
values and skills equitably to all children; that the tax burden for education 
be reasonably and equitably distributed; that those who are responsible for 
the delivery of education have the autonomy they require to respond to 
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local needs; and llifil school boards and schools have effective and efficient 
management, 

To fatiUtale Uiis plan, the Commission recommends a system of block 
funding for the distribution of education dollars from the provincial 
treasury, Through block funding, boards are allocated an equitable portion 
of the education budget which they then have the autonomy to sp-^nd 
based on local needs and priorities. The size of the block and the method 
lor equitable allocation would be determined in consultation with the major 
provlncUil educational organizations through the use of a comprehensive 
budgetary process. Accoiintabl'ity is also vital. Although the block Is 
Intended to enhance responsiveness to local needs, its use must be 
carefully monitored and evaluated to ensure that educational goals are 
belnj* met (eg, through the use of independent evaluators). 

llic current debt load of Newfoundland and Labrador school boards 
BtandH at over $41 million. The Commission feels that this debt Is 
hlndrring etrectivc schooling and recommends that all existing long tcnn 
(lt»hl of school boards be eliminated and that school boards not be 
permitted to incur future debt nor to operate in a deficit poBlUon. 

Concern was expressed over the seemingly endless school-based fund 
raising drives occurring all over the province. Although most efforts of llila 
nnturr are earmarked for extracurrlculeir activities (eg. sports teams, ( Insft 
trips, graduation, etc.). In some areas of the province children have lake*!! 
Ic) (li0 AtrMt to peddle chocolate bars in order to raise money for »ui it buHk' 
ncresaitles as chalk and paper. Fund raising efforts need to he tnonllorcMt 
and reported to the public. The Commission believes that guklrlhies (n 
govern the conditions and purposes under which schuul-buscd funds aw 
raised must be developed. 

The necessity of flnding new approaches to financing education Huh 
become increasingly evident over the last several years. Economic, 
demographic, technological and social changes, although outside tiic 
immediate realm of education, are nevertheless exerting profound pressure 
upon the education system. Declining enrolments, new information 
technologies and rising costs present challenges that demand immediate 
and innovative solutions. Finding those solutions calls for a combination 
of creativity, study and Inspiration, Tlie Commission strongly believes the 
proper and enlightened financing of education is the instrument for 
effecting such Innovation. 

FEDERAL INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCAllON 



While constitutional responsibility for education at the primary, 
elementary and secondary levels rests with the provinces, the Commission 
believes that it is timely to examine the possibility of Introducing a federal 
presence in education; in particular, the creation of a national ofBce of 
education. Such an agency would address national goals for schooling, 
establish national standards, establish standards for the collection of 
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educational data, conduct national education assensmcnls. and serve as 
a centre for Information on education research and Improvements. 

CONCLUSION 



In cariyingout Its assignment to revlev, tlie dellveiy syHtcm o\ cdurutlon 
In this province, this Commission sought to exanilnr Wiv Hynivin U\ tlir 
context of what the students of this province need and I lie resoui les wlilrh 
must be foimd to meet that need. Constitutional barriers to rliiniKPfi (ti li^^- 
education system cannot be taken lightly, but the ConimlBHlon felt 11 had 
no choice but recommend a model which would safeguard Uii> pruvlHlnit tit 
religious education and spiritual formation but would teniove the 
administrative features which caused duplication, inelTlcttMiry and the 
exclusion of those not holding rights imder the constitution. 'Hie challenges 
facing the system are too great to allow structures designed In earlier tiinea 
to interfere with the provision of the best education system pusslbleJ 11ie 
Commission's recommendations are designed to Increase edurational 
achievement, to render the education system more cfUcient. lo Involve 
parents In a meaningful way in their children's education, lo provide more 
flexibility to boards and to schools, to allow access to govemani:e for those 
now excluded, to increase co-operation among youth-seivlng ugencieSi to 
forge more productive relationships between die education system and 
other social Institutions, and to establish an education system which Is 
accountable at all levels and committed to self-improvement. 

llie Commission Is fully aware that some people will view some of Its 
recommendations as interfering with protected lights and prtvllegps and a 
direct assault on the denominational system. Nevertheless, the Commission 
firmly believes that its recommendations reflect the most promising and 
realistic means of confronting both tlie problems within the school system 
and the opposing visions of how that system should be run. It appeals to 
all sides in the denominational debate to put aside their dinei enres and 
work together to solve the seilous problems experienced by the school 
system. Churches will continue to have educational input at the highest 
level of government and a continuing role in ihe spiritual development of 
students in religious education programs and pastoral care Initiatives. 

The Royal Commission on Education was mandated to establish a vision 
which can guide the educational system lor some considerable time to 
come. It feels the challenges confronting the system are so stgnlflcant tliat 
only a frank and realistic approach to change will sufHce. The Commission 
recognizes the potential for controversy in what is proposed and the 
concessions it will require from some. Nevertheless. It believes the changes 
it has recommended are so vital to the long-temi welfare of our children 
that their best interests and the future of our province must prevail 
over any privileges and other interests which may be at stake. 

There is no greater challenge facing this province than ensuring that our 
children obtain the skills, knowledge and abilities essential to survival In 
a fast-changing highly competitive world the challenge is not 
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Insurmountable. How er, fundamental changes are required to create 
sensitive, responstve learning environments capable of preparing our youth 
for the future. This report places such a challenge, in the form of wide- 
ranging reform to the education ^stem, before the Newfoundland public, 
the Legislature, Church authorities and educators. The Commission 
recognizes that confronting the changes proposed is not an easy task. 
Constitutional, moral, liistorlcal, economic, social and political variables 
interact to define what is or is not possible. However, as dlfRcult as It Is, 
there must be serious efforts to address the quality and future of schooling 
in the province. We must and can work together to build an education 
system which our children and province need and deserve. Nothing less wilt 
do for our children, our future. 
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LIST OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



Planning for Succmmi; Gk9iN»rnonc# 

1 that, rccof(nlzln(/, tlie miltly of a phirallHtlc democracy, declining 
enrolments and clliiiiulNlilnfj iPHourceH, the proposed model which is 
responsive to the needs of all tonatliuent groups, yet recognizes the 
desire of t^le majority to retain a school system based on Judeo- 
Christian principles, be adopted and implemented. 

2 that, where numbers warrant, children be provided with opportunities 
for rellglQUs activities and Instruction In their own faith, and that the 
school syatem be sensitive and responsive to children of all religious 
groups. 

3 that every school be given the services of a principal who will have 
release teaching time for administrative duties. 

4 that, where space allows, school admission policies be based on the 
following priorities: 

Flnt, children already enroled in school and their siblings. 
Second, children who live near a school entering the school system for 
the first time, 

Third, children who live near a school but arc enroled elsewhere. 
Fdurtfa, children from outside the local area. 

5 that the Department of Education and school boards continue to 
investigate and promote school quality models such an school-based 
management and magnet schools. 

6 that, with the support of the school staff, parents and the community, 
school boards support schools which wish to pursue distinctive paths 
wliich can lead to spr clallxatlon within the curriculum. 

7 that the Departrneui nf Ec!ucatlon define the basic elements of a 
foundation program whU h addresses the needs of every child and 
which will serve as Ihe cornerstone of provincial funding for 
education. 

6 that school t cniNdlldatlnn be considered on the following grounds: 

1 . schools wlil('li are nul viable and are within reasonable distance of 
another schnol, he targeted fur consolidation, and 

2. schools whirl I are not viable and are not within reasonable 
distance r)f auolher aiiiuol. be uumdated a basic foundation 
program. 

9 that viability he t unHldered In relatlun lu; 

1. the enrolment, huation am) quality (irsf hool racilltlcs, 

2. the scope of I lie programs ottered, 

3. the avatlat)lllly (»f resourr es within the sduKtls. 

4. the types of Aci*vlrrfl available within Ihe surrdutullng area, and 

5. thcattulnnientofprovhictally developed HtandurdNofachlevrnieni. 
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10 that the school boards define and conrimunlcate the conditions and 
establish the process under which school consolidation will take place. 

1 1 that, once the conditions for consolidation have been identified and a 
suitable process established, the communities identified in Part IV of 
this report, Costs and Consequences, be examined to ensure that only 
viable schools continue to operate. 

1 2 that the following guidelines apply for all schools: 

1 . where numbers warrant, appropriate religious education programs 
be ottered as part of the curriculum, and 

2. where numbers do not warrant, and where students of other 
religious groups are enroled, opportunities be provided for 
approved representatives to have appropriate access to students 
of their faith to have their religious education needs addressed* 

13 that, for all new schools the following guidelines shall apply: 

1 . that they be schools which can serve the needs of all students in 
a neighbourhood or area. 

2. that comprehensive, long-term planning, on the part of the school 
board and Involving the community, be completed, and 

3. that the educational, ctiltural and recreational needs of the 
surrounding communities and/or neighbourhoods be considered. 

14 that for each school an inventory be developed which evaluates its 
long-term viability, facilities, special needs and program requirements, 
future maintenance and future construction requirements. 

1 5 that, through legislation, provision be made for the establishment and 
maintenance of School Councils. 

1 6 that policies be established by school boards to facilitate the efi^ectlve 
operation of School Councils and that each school board assign stafi* 
responsibility for the establishment and development of effective 
School Councils. 

17 that the Department of Education assign stafi^ responsibility for 
addressing parental Issues and providing mechanisms to ensure thn 
meaningful involvement of parents. These responsibilities should 
include: 

1. monitoring school boards to ensure that School Councils ore 
established and maintained^ 

2. developing a clearinghouse of Information on local governance for 
distribution to school boards, 

3. providing Information on parental roles whl( h have been tried 
successfully elsewhere, and 

4. in Ein annual report to the Minister, describing the status of School 
Councils. 

1 8 that the following responsibilities be considered as part of the overall 
mandate of the School Council: 

1 . to protect local educational interests. 

2. to Influence the formation of the school, 
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!3. to Hhuie with the school board In school-level decisions, such as 

( tin Iculum, funding and stafi3ng, 
4. Id uulhuii^e the raising of funds at the school level, 
R. lo ( oiutnunicate to the school board its concerns about board 

pdllden and practices, 
n. Ici H(»ek ways to involve parents, particularly those who, in tlie 

puHl, have chosen not to be Involved In school life, 
7 . ti) analyze the information about how well the school is doing and, 

with tlic UBiiislance of the school board, prepare an annual repoil 

tu pnrenlfi, and 

H. lo tiold meetings witli parents to discuss the annual report and 
any other matters concerning the operation of the school. 

10 that each School Council co-operatively develop a statement of 
mission and goals that would be congruent with the powers of the 
Councils as stipulated in legislation, and that these statements serve 
as the reference for all school-based decisions. 

20 that each School Council communicate its mission and goals to all its 
confltituenta: students, parents, school staff, the community and the 
school board. 

21 that each School Council comprise an appropriate balance of 
representatives from the following groups: 

I . parents elected by the parents of children registered at the school, 

2. teachers elected by teachers, 

3. representatives of the churches, 

4. representatives from the community chosen by the other council 
members, and 

5. the school principal (ex officio). 

22 that, in collaboration with the school board, each School Council 
prepare a formal Scfwol Protocol Agreement to address tlie following: 

1 . background and rationale for the agreement, 

2. strategies for the provision of religious education, 

3. obligations, roles and responsibilities of each partner (the school 
board and School Council), 

4. strategies to facilitate parental Input, 

5. strategies to encourage and strengthen school/coninuinlly 
relations, and 

6. mechanisms for regulEU* review of the roles and responsibilities ot 
the Council and the Protocol Agreement. 

23 that the primaiy role of the church In school Itfe should ronllnur U) 
be the development and provision of religious education programs and 
additionally providing pastoral care to students. 

24 that pastoral care ministries be established with the lullnwing 
mandate: 

1 . to foster the spiritual growth of students; 

2. to assist with spiritual and religious activities In Bchonls; 
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3. to provide skilled pastoral counsellors In the areas of Individual, 
group and family therapy; crisis Intervention; and grief and 
bereavement assistance; and 

4. to provide ethical consultation, 

25 that the need to strengthen the role of the church In education 
through pastoral care ministries be recognized and that school boards 
co-operate with the churches In developing appropriate pastoral care 
models for Implementation. 

26 that all existing school boards be dissolved and that new school 
boards be established. 

27 that all school board members be elected to oHlce and that every 
adult, eligible under the Elections Act, be eligible to stand for election 
to school board ofllce. 

26 that the following new school boards be created: 

1 . Avalon East 

2. Avalon West 

3. Burin Peninsula 

4. Oander-Bonavlsta 

5. Exploits-Green Bay-Bay d'Espolr 

6. Comer Brook-Deer Lake 

7. Stephenvllle-Port aux Basques 

8. Northern Peninsula-Southern Labrador 

9. Labrador 

29 that school boards be resourced In a manner which allows both 
flexibility and discretion in employing and deploying personnel at the 
school board level. 

30 that each school board develop and communicate to Its coiisllliienls 
and stalTa Hiatementof Us mission and goals» and thai llils stalenieni 
be a guide In all planning. 

31 that each srliool board, In nHHoclailint with \Uv Dc^parluienl ot 
Education, parllrl|r.U^ In n coinpn^heuHlvi^ and cnnllnulng plaunlnM 
process Itial Invnlven all ol Us sdinols, addicBSfm the nerds cit 
students and leailuMH, and letlec lu the long liMni budgel 
rcqulrenienis nt \\\v bcund. 

32 that, as pari oillie planning acilvUles, each nc*IukiI hoard devise ways 
to Introduce a dishic t wide school linpn)venient proc^ess. 

33 that each school boani cHtabllshand support acllve parlnershlps with 
other boarclH. linNtncsHes, asRoclatlons, church groups and School 
Councils In order lu proniule widespread suppott for educational 
endeavours, 

34 that the Depuhmcul ol Kducatlon take on primary responslbUlty for 
the following roles: 

1 . establishing and maintaining the legal framework. 
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2. setting provlncied education gOEils and standards, and ensuring 
they are met, 

3. establishing the means to assess the effectiveness of the system, 

4. providing the appropriate resources to the system. 

5. seeing that the education system is appropriately employed to 
protect the public Interest, and 

6 . seeing that the resources, both human find linancial, allocated are 
effectively and efficiently utilized. 

35 that the following objectives be considered part of the long-term 
comprehensive planning for the Department of Education: 

1. developing and nurturing strong leadership and direction, 

2. strengthening its role in the areas of system-wide planning, policy 
development, performance standards > curriculum enhancement. 

3. maximizing program, flnancial and administrative accountability 
by establishing clear and relevant education goals, instituting 
rigorous standards, and providing measures to ensure they are 
realized, 

4. instituting measures to highlight and reward excellence In 
achievement and teaching, 

5. strengthening the ties between all levels of education (pre-school, 
elementaiy-secondary. post- secondary, andcontlnulngeducatlon), 
and between education and work* and 

6. making fuller and more effective use of technology. 

36 that the existing Denominational Educational Councils be dissolved 
and that the present Denominational Policy Commission be 
responsible for (1) advising government on educational policy which 
affects the rights of denominations; (2) overseeing the development of 
Religious Education and Family Life programs; (3) facilitating pastoral 
care; and (4) advising School Councils on educational policy which 
affects the rights of denominations. 

37 that the Department of Education resource the development of 
religious education programs. 

38 that full responsibility for the certlflcation of teachers be placed with 
the I'eachers' Certification Committee and that the relevant sections 
of the Education CTeadxer Training) Acthe revised accordingly. 

39 that Teacher Certlflcation be changed so that the principle ol 
renewable rertiflculion be established and the procedure to 
operationall/e this principle be developed by the Department of 
Education and the Newfoundland Teachers' Association. 

40 that a provincial School Planning and Construction Hoard* fully 
responsible Un 1 1 le allocation of funds for new school construction and 
the maintenance and renovation of existing schools, be legislated. 

41 that the School Planning and Construction Board have speciflc 
responsibilities for ( 1 ) Instituting a long-term school construction and 
maintenance plan for the province, (2) advising appropriate levels of 
provincial funding. (3) establishing guidelines and standards for the 
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construction of schools. (4) IdcnlliylnH pn^vlitrlul iivvxIh Htut |m ioi lllrH, 
(5) allocating funds for the conatructlon and inaint«natirf of ■ohddlti, 
and (6) establlshlnf{ linkaffea with other KoVehnilehl de|>iirtittrtH% ami 
agencies to facilitate the planning of achoul/ community failllileH, 

42 that all capital funds be allocated on the baaU of province-wide 
priorities, 

43 that tlie principle of allocating funds based on a multi-year capital 
plan ho ronUnurd. 

44 that a program to respond to tlie ongoing capital and upgrading needs 
of the province be developed and Implemented. 

\ri f hat a sppdal program to respond to the equipment needs of schools 
b« developed. 

46 lhal appointments to the School Planning and Construction Board be 
made by the Denominational Policy Commission. 

47 that the effectiveness of native school councils be Independently 
evaluated in live years. 

46 that a committee be established to study in detail the school learning 
problems In selected native communities, and that this committee be 
provided with the resources necessary to enable It to Investigate the 
problems and to make its report promptly. 

Organization and Administration oj Schools 

49 that, in order to achieve a high level of autonomy and flexibility, 
school boards determine who should be employed, for what purposes, 
where, and for what periods of time for all persormel at the school 
board level. 

50 that the length of the work y^ wr all district office personnel be 
stipulated under the terms of their employment. 

n I t lint the Professional Development Centre, In collaboration with school 
boards and the Faculty of Education, investigate and pilot new models 
of school administration. 

52 that schools be encouraged to develop administrative teams 
comprising principals, vice-principals, and other staiT members. 

53 that school boards develop and prioritize goals and strategies for 
principals in order to address Issues such aa time management, 
collaboration, instructional leadership, and professional development. 

54 that school boards devise appropriate strategies to enable principals 
to function in their proper role as Instructional leaders and the 
F^ofesslonal Development Centre establish institutes to assist in this 
task. 

66 tlial all principals, vice-principals and guidance counsellors be 
expected to teach at least one course each school year. 
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56 that a program be establinhed to give sr liuol adiiiinlHlialors Riperlal 
recognlllon for nul standing wervltr. Hip piirpone of Ihp program 
should be to reward im«|itlon«l leaderHhlp liy provUilng opportunities 
for: 

1 . paid leave, 

2. secondment to the Profcaslonal Developnieiil t^eulre, 

3. engaging in university projccln and epeelal reaearch. 

4. visiting centres of excellence, 

5. meeting with key educational leaders and stiliolars, and 

6. career advancement 

57 that the role of vice-principals be clearly defined and that vice- 
principals be encouraged and enabled, through professional 
development opportunities, to assume a more meaningful role In the 
school administration. 

58 tliat the Department of Education and school boards review the 
position of department head. 

59 tliat all positlom* in education having administrative reHponsibllltles 
be term appointments, 

tiO that the Department of Education establish a program and regulal tons 
to certify administrators, 

HI that the ProfesslOi.al Development Centre. In co-operalinn wUli Hip 
iJepariment of Education, school boards and school adniinlstraloi N. 
develop relevant in-service education activities and Nperiul lUHUiiileu 
for all types of school administration, 

{^2 that the Professional Development Centre develop an Ailminisl rah)rs 
Institute on multi-grade teaching. The purpose of the Instilule shall 
he In address issues such as the integration of the rurricHila, 
development of effective multi-grade teaching strategies, developmenl 
ol group management skills, and facilitation of co-operative learning 
siruiegles. 



Th0 Changing Facm qf Teaching 

1 1 lal 1 1 le Newfoundland Teachers' Association, In collaboration with the 
I )eparhnent of Education and school boards, and other youth-serving 
ngeuf les undertake on analysis of the status of classroom teaching in 
the province with particular emphasis on the problems resulting from 
(laaarooin management, student discipline, student attendance and 
I he non -academic needs of students. 

64 tliat tlie Newfoundland Teachers* Association and the Department of 
Education, in collaboration with parents, convene Jointly a provincial 
symposium on student discipline and attendance with a view to (a) 
creating a public awareness of the extent oifthe issues, (b) generating 
a public debate on the issues, and (c) seeking ways and means to 
improve discipline and increase attendance, and (d) sponsoring 
research designed to identify the magnltiide of the problems. 
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Thtf Teaching Prqfession 

UB (hat each school appoint a Staff Development Committee, chaired by 
the principal, to develop a Staff Development Plan which IdenlllteH (a) 
program and curricularneeds, (b) staff needs, (c) school improvemenl 
needs, and (d) administrative and organizational needs. 

06 that schools submit their Staff Development Plans to their respective 
Hvhoo] boards each year for approval. 

B7 Uiat school boards use the Individual Staff Development Plans to 
develop a co-ordinated strategy for professional development in the 
district. 

68 that school administrators assist teachers to Implement what they 
learn from their professional development activities. 

69 that the Department of Education, In collaboration with the 
Newfoundland Teachers' Association, the Faculty of Education, and 
other educational constituencies, publish a regular professional 
education Journal, which would present ideas for new teaching 
methodologies, identify potential new resources, and serve as a forum 
for the exchange of ideas. 

70 that a provincial Professional Development Centre be rrealed wilh 
primary responsibility for addressing professional developmeni needs 
of teachers, administrators and education system vulimteers. 

71 tiiat the Professional Development Centre be Hclmlnlslerecl anil 
(Inanced Jointly by the Department of EducatUm, achani boards, Ihe 
Newfoundland Teachers' Association and tlie Kai^uUy of Edui allon of 
Memorial University. 

72 that the Professional Development Centre constnu t und implement a 
long-term development plan to address tlif^ Itnideralili) and 
professional development needs of teachers and udnUnlstrutora. 1 he 
development plan shall incorporate the fnllowltig; 

L a system -wide professional-development iuumIh ussessuicnt, 
including appropriate means to address those neeils« 

2. a survey of beginning teachers to deteniitni^ thetr degree of 
satisfaction with their preparation for (earlting and In Identify 
issues which could be addressed Un uugh pier service and In- 
service education, 

3. proposals to address tlie professional develnpmeni needs of the 
system, which reflect balance, choice, and Uexible scheduling 
(including the concept of week long lustttntes), and 

4. ( onsultatlons with provincial anil local Interest H about educntinnal 
performance, nxpectallons and continuing edncalltin programs. 

y:i that, when school boards lack adc((uate expeillse or resources to 
iHldrcHH titctr in NcrvUe education needs, the Professional 
DcvelopnMMil Centre be requested to develop and deliver suitable 
programs. 
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74 that prnreftsloiial flrvelojinieiit aetlvltiea be mandatory for every 
individual liii^olved In and making dcclnlonR about the education 
ByHlf^ni and tluii llir Depaiimenl of H^ducatlan, school boards, the 
Newfoundland rnacliers* AsBoclation. and Faculty of Education define 
what coUBtttiites appropriate professional development activities. 

75 that, through the Professional Development Centre, special In-servlce 
training and professional development services be developed and made 
available for teac hers working In small rural schools and In multi- 
graded iMasHrooins. 

76 that tearhers^ administrators and volunteers be given access to 
programs and oilier services through school computers and distance 
education services. 

77 that Uie Faculty of Education undertake research into the school 
contexts In which Ihsl year teachers are placed with a view to 
gathering realtallc Information to help shape prepatation programs. 

78 that Faculty of Kdticatinn programs he designed to prepare teachers 
for the learning context of the schools and classrooms where 
prospective teadiers are expected to teach. 

79 that the Faculty of Fducatlon nf Memorial University, in conjunction 
with the Tearlier Ceiltflcatlon Conmilttee and the Professional 
r^eveloputent Cnnlrc, work on continuing education programs to 
encourage teachers to remain current In their academic fields and 
inetlmcloiuglcs. 

80 that the Faculty f)f Kducatlon CBlabllah a Centre for Small Schools 
which would adilrcsH probh nts of pHrllcnlar concern to small schools, 
and appniat ItcH to leaching In nniltl grade classrooms. 

81 that the Facidty of Kduf allon examine Its undergraduate program 
components to cnsine there Is a core of subject oriented courses 
whlcli would develop the essenttal skills of reading comprehension, 
writing, speaking, listening, and clear thinking. 

82 that tile Faculty of Frincatlon, In conjunction with the Department of 
Education and School Uoards, undeilake a continuing eiToil to 
Identify and respond to the changing needs of the school system 
through an annual follow U|) of graduates who enter the teaching 
profession, and thus gather Information to assess program relevance. 

83 that the Faculty of Kdni atlon and school boards develop induction 
programs for beginning Icachcrs. 

84 lhat the Faculty ol lOdncallon alllrin the prominence of teaching and 
appropriately ipwaitl slandards ol excellence in teaching within the 
Faculty. 

H5 Ih^l ihc Itatnlly nt Fdncalttin hvvU to strike a balance between 
leaching and ii Hrairji witlrli would extend status and benefits to 
those who aic nnlNlandlng teachers. 

8» that Ihc FiH idty nl Kdui atlon. In I'onjunctlon witli school boards, 
designate selected m tioitiN as I Inlverslly Schools which would assume 
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a co-opeiallve role with the Farnlty cjI l^^ihirntlnil hi niiit»r hi prepare 
teaehera adequately for tlie renllsltr rIeiiiaiulH iil' leurhliifl and to 
i?uublr the Faculty to expeihiieiil vvllh Innovullve lonrhhig Idea* and 
prarHees. 

H7 thai Ihe Deparlmenl nf Eduralloii. I^tmilly of Education, school 
hoaiilH. aud NTA participate In an asse^Brnent of prcEient and future 
empioynient necdn of the school syatem In order to promote an 
awai enesH anionic proBpcctlve teachers of thet*e areas of need. 

H8 that Uie Labrador school board, the Department of Education, and the 
Faculty of Education of Memorial University coordinate the offering of 
courses required In native teacher education programs to permit 
native teachers and native teacher assistants an opportunity to 
Improve their qualifications at an accelerated rate. 

89 that the Minister of Education Initiate discussions at the Council of 
Ministers of Education, Canada (CMEC) level with a view to 
establishing an accreditation process for Faculties of Education. 

90 that the Faculty of Education establish an External Advisory Council 
of teachers, administrators, and Department of Education personnel, 
and that the purpose of the Council be to (a) foster the formal 
exchange of Ideas, (b) advise on the appropriateness and relevance of 
teacher education programs, (c) facilitate collaboration in research and 
Innovation In the school system, and (d) establish mechanlsniH In 
enable teachers to work with the Faculty of Education, and Facully 
inenihers to work wllh the school system. 



CHirriculum 

91 lhat, wilh rcspcrl to (MinUMiliiiii drvplnpnirnl diul rrvtsloii, iiiul iih 
spec ined In llils lepnil. lliiM)r|)(iiliiii*iil ol Rdliralloil (1) rHlohllHil Ihe 
vision, (2) nveisec Ihe devrlr»piiieiil nfnrw t nnlriihi. hH li'vel uiul 
program goals, (4) sel guide and Hiilijerl oliJerllvrH and nrhl(*veiiii'lil 
Hiaiidaids. (H) develop ( valiiiillnM gnldrlliieN, (0) trrniniiieiid and 
Miiilinii/eiiiulll|ile li anting I iHoiiiirHniid(7| pniillNli nil liriiUigiildeH. 

92 that IheDepurlnieiit oll'JdtiriiltniirKlnhllHharinili iililiinlt veloiiiiiriit 
pioresH wlitrh Is fdi tlltah il liitr i iinlly hill drvi |n|MMl tliioiigli the iihi' 
of tearheis. spiMiallHlH niid olluM t^xiniwil drvi lnpi ih 

93 tliat the Depuiiineiit of lOdiM ntlnii i>in|)lov ( iiiilnihini I h velnpiiii ni 
Hperiallsts tor ihr piiinniy, rleiiirntuiy, jiiiilor high, and hi iilni high 
levels (o nioiillor ciiniriilnill iHsurs oiul InillttMle Ihe nilileiililiii 
develo|)iitriit prnreNH. 

94 that the Depaitiiieiil of KdneMlton, llir I'utMilty oi icdiirallnii, sriiool 
hoanls and related agenrles eHlahllHli (i|ipio|]| Inti* pultiieH lot 
adihr HHlng Ihe r:iirrlruliiiii needs of ehtldteii In iiihIII guide rhiNHeH 

95 lhat Ihe l)epartiiit!iit of iCihieatloii examine IIh leiniititg nh|n llv('H, 
pailU nlni ly at the lalnuny and eleinetilai>^ levels, hi develop Hiih|ei I 
aiea liitegratlnnapproprlatefor small sehoolsaiid inilltl giadeelakHeM. 
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96 1 1 Kit Ihr |}ppai1nieiit of Eklucation. with the Involvement ujicl advice of 
learhem from umall and multi-grade schooln, develop a curriculum 
luiuclbouk of lechnlqucH and skUlB appropriate fur teaehem of luultl- 
^rude claNHes. 

97 that Ihe Deportment of Education provide for alternative texts and 
reaourccB for students working Independently In multi-grade cIbbbch. 

98 that the Deptulment of Education, the Newfoundland Teachers' 
AsMuciatlon and school boards provide a forum for niultl grade 
teachers to share their most efifective teaching strategies and practices 
with their peers, 

99 that the Professional Development Centre. In co-operatloti wllh srhuul 
boards, develop programs to address the professional devclopiiienl 
needs of teachers In multi-grade classes. 

100 that, with respect to curriculum Implementation, ujkI as sperinod In 
this report, school boards (1) develop district learning ohjei^llvcs, (2) 
Implement curricula (3) monitor curricula and (4) u|idute c urrU ulu. 

101 that, based on local needs and conditions and wluMe rescMHCTH, 
expertise, and Interest exist, the Deparlment of F^ducatltai a(i(iiorl/(\ 
support, and encourage school boards In the development of (1 ) uuIIh 
wilhin courses, and (2) locally developed courses. Hiefte units and 
courses must be In line with provincial program and Iciirning gnalH 
and iilijerttves; and should be authorized by Uie Department of 
Kducallon. 

102 that the Dirparlnieut of Education change Its present policy on the 
nietlKNl nlar(|ulNUlon and payment for textbooks, to a more flextble 
nii*tli(Nl (if iMovidlng and funding textbooks and other lean^lng 
rfMourres to srhonls* 

I Oil llud, at tlic<! beginning of each year, parents and students be advised 
ol 1 1 IP grade level learning objectives and the method of evaluation that 
will be used. 

I(i4 that. wlMMcas there appears to be a conflict between its philosophy of 
a rlitkl centred, activity-based approach and the practice of organizing 
rurrlculniti in a subject-oriented manner, the Department of 
ruinraltun stiuuld review and clarify Its philosophy and practices 
( uMccrnlng primary education. Part of that review should include an 
Invest tgatlon of the merits and feasibility of organizing the primary 
level nn a non-graded basis. 

105 that Scliool Councils, In collaboration with social workers and public 
health nurses, provide the parents of young children with inlbrmattnn 
and resources on the importance of reading to them. 

106 that school boards work co-operatively with Schix)l Councils to hold 
workshops for parents of pre-schoolers to promote school readtness. 

107 that a learning- readiness proflllc of each (*hi!d lie compiled at school 
entiy to assist with suitable programming and to facilitate aiipr()|)i iate 
comparisons at the end of the prlniaiy level. 
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108 that kindcrftarlen children be provided a full day of schooling. 

109 that a mlnlmuin of RO percent of the Instruction at the primary level 
be Hpent iti thc^ goneral areas of language, mathematics and science, 
and that these Unies be carefully monitored and enforced by schools 
and school boards. 

110 that school boards consider the employment of an instructional 
specialist for the primary level, 

1 1 1 that on-going professional development opportunities be provided for 
teachers of primary children to help them keep abreast of new 
teaching strategies, and new curriculum developments in delivering 
curriculum In primary classrooms and in meeting the challenges of an 
evolving curriculum. 

112 that the Department of liklucation and school boards review the 
elementary curriculum to facilitate the transitions from primary school 
to elementary school and from elementary school to junior higli 
school and examine the appropriateness of curriculum content and 
leaching siralegies for this age group. 

1 13 (hat In-service Institutes be arranged to assist teachers with tJie 
niethoclnlogles and curriculum developments appropriate for 
elementaiy level teaching. 

1 14 that all curriculum components and activities be structured in a way 
which provides opportunities to reinforce and enhance learning in the 
areas of language, mathematics and science. 

115 that, at the elementary level, a minimtmi of 50 percent of the 
Insttiictlonal tin ^ be spent in the general areas of language, 
mathematics and science, and that these times be carefully monitored 
and enforced by schools and school boards. 

IIB thai school boards consider the employment of an Instructional 
spcdHliM for Ihc elementary level. 

1 17 thai Ihe Oepartmcnt of Education develop a Junior high school level 
( urrlrtilum guide. The currlculimi guide should include, among other 
I hlngs» ( 1 ) a clear set of learning expectations for Junior high learners 
tiused ou (he Alms of Education and ciurent learning theory, (2) th« 
ViducH, knowledge and skills students should acquire during the 
lunlor high yi^ars, (3) the mandatory curriculum components. 

I IM that sihoni lioardsdenne Junior high policies inamannerwhich gives 
inioiKy ill a curriculum which Is appropriate and responsive to the 
rtcadoiiUc and intellectual interests of young adolescents. 

liiJIIial a core curriculum be Identified that Is based on the 
ilcvclnpint^nlal needs uf young adolescents and provides continuity 
with (he ( urrk ulum of the elementaty and senior high years. 

Till IIimI Mcliniil hoardK give consideration to the employment of un 
liisti ui tlonni s|mciallst for junior high school level education. 
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121 that the Faculty of Education of Memorial University underluki* a 
review of its pre-seivlce education programs to address the needs uf 
those who wish to teach at the Junior high level 

122 that the Professional Development Centre arrange for appropriate lii 
service education for Junior high school teachers and admlnlstraUu b. 
The focus should be on new approaches to understanding eurly 
adolescent development, learning ways to Implement promlntng new 
methods for Junior high school teaching, and exploring Uie uhi* oI 
mentoring programs and other community resources to help sludrniB 
Improve their opportunities for success. 

123 that school boards, in their hiring practices at this level, ^Ivr 
preference to those who have undertaken programs and/or in seivlre 
training appropriate to junior high teaching. 

1 24 Uiut the Department of Education in consultation with school buarclB 
and post-secondary institutions, evaluate all aspectsof the senior high 
program with a view to ensuring that program goals are clearly 
cleilncd, coursies are logically sequenced, and the program is rigorous 
iind challenging in all years. 

125 thai, while some choice in course selection is beneflclal, students br 
guided toward a program which Is as academic and rigorous as they 
are capable of handling. 

1 20 that the Professional Development Centre, in co-operation with wchool 
lK)ardB, develop programs to address the professional development 
needs of senior high school teachers and tlie system. 

1 27 tlial I In light of the increasing needs of students, the current method 
of allocating guidance personnel be reviewed. 

1 2H thai a committee be established to study the relevance of the learning 
HlyloH of I he Innu and Inult children In Labradoi* for the purpose of 
hu llltaling cflectlvc local curriculum development. 

12U llial the l<abrLidor school board immediately establish a Native 
( '1 n rliiihitn Committee comprising native parents, native teachers and 
cunlinhmi specialists with a mandrU^ to co-ordinate educational 
actlvlltes, ond thai Ihe i:)epartmenl of Eduratlon provide the necessary 
resources In facilitate Ibis jirocess. 

130 that a Provincial Advlsoiy Connnlttee on Distance Education and 
Technology be eslabllBiied. The purpose of the committee should be 
to advise the Department of Education on appropriate policies, 
prloiities and strategies to guide decisions relating to distance 
education and the Introduction of new technologies. Membership on 
the committee should Include educators, business leaders and others 
who are knowledgeable in the general fields of telecommunications, 
computer technology, and distance learning. 

1 3 1 that a School of Distance Education and Technology be established to 
assume responsibility for the delivery of distance education courses 
and services, and the Integration of new technology Into the bcIuhiI 
system. 
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{ {V2 that tlip Srhool of Distance Education and Technology seek to deliver 
hill vrvi\{{ senior high school courses that meet provincial learning 
nh|«'rtlV4!N. 

\ X\ that the Department of Education develop atratcfiies to ensure that 
every srliofil Is e(|uipped with a basic and appropriate 
runnniiiiicatiouH system capable of direct communication with the 
HehcMil of iJistatice Education and Technology (such as a computer 
HVHteui ami a mndem). ITie priority should be those schools offering 
high school lonrses, fulluwed by Junior high, elementary and primaiy 
ncIichiIh respei tlvely. 

IM^l that tlit^ legiilar and distance education curriculum development 
pnu i^HHi'H be Inlly inlcgratcd wtth those related to the regular 
nniieiilnm 

13b that the Depaitnient of Education monitor and evaluate the 
inliaditrtlniMii all nevvteetinologles, and distance education programs 
and MCI vlrcM The pnrpnse uf the evaluations should be to ensure that 
the InliMuled learning olijec lives arc met and that maximum benefits 
are uc ltl(A'ecl. 

rhii Vm0 qj inmtrucHonal Time 

VM} dial die I )epai latent orKdueatlnn, in co-operation with school boards 
and (he Ncwloundland leacherH' Association, clearly define the 
ln»hnetionat day. 

137 that th«* lenglli of the selionl year be set at 200 days and that not 
(ewer tlia!i IHIi days be mandated as instructional. 

13H that the 1 5 non lnslruettonal days be designated In the following way: 
K three ilays fia designated holidays and two days for 
aduilnlHlndlon. 

2. live days lor in seio'lee activities for teachers, 

3. live days for cxira ennlenlar school activities, such as school spirit 
Week and major Rcld trips. 

139 that the Department of Education and school boards implement 
Immediately a eompreliensive plan to monitor over a three-year period 
(a) the use of instructional lime and (b) the relationship between time 
and school aehlcvcment, and that the results of these findings be used 
to determine the neeessily of further chcmges to the amount of 
instructional lime required. 

140 that the l^'ai iilly of Ediu (dion of Memorial University and the 
PrufcBsional Uevelopmonl dcnlre Initiate a Joint project to focus on 
i^ileet tve hi IiikiI ( lassruom management strategies to maximize the use 
orinslrnctloiial time. 

141 that Hchonl admlntstrators be charged with the responsibility of 
ensuring that disrnpthms to learning time are kept to a minimum. 

142 that s( hools he empowered to refuse iiecess to students who regularly 
disrupt I he learning environment. 
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143 Unit the Department ol Education make provision for school boortlH 
to explore the establishment of ollemative clasBwom »ettU^g» for 
students who have dlfllculty nialntalnlnK acceptable behaviour In the 
regular school settings, that those settings would be oriented to 
preparing students for re-enUy to Uic regular classroom and» Uiat 
these settings meet all basic currtcular assessment requirements. 

144 that school boards work with School Councils to seek ways and 
means to reduce absenteeism. 

145 that the Department of Education and school tx)ard8 monitor 
absenteeism to Identlly schools with chronic absenteeism and take 
corrective action to address this problem. 

146 that the school year for students who attend schools In native 
communities be operated on a semester system to accommodate tlie 
lifestyles and cultures of ttiose communities. 

1 47 that School Councils, with the assistance nf school boards, (a) monitor 
the scope and extent of homework assignments, and (b) discover ways 
and means of providing opportunities for all children to study and 
undertake school work after regular school hours. 

Equal AccemBf Equal OpportunUlM 

148 that the Provincial Govcmmcnl cnuvcnc n |)lannlnH group, with 
representation from businesses, rutnmnnlly nrganl/^tluns, rhurchen 
and government departments, In mlitrcKs lln^ Issue of child hunger. 
specif)c£illy (a) to Investigate |K)tentlHl iuimIcIs liu lieullng with Ihe 
Issue of child hunger, (b) io cKpluu' the icaHlblltly of dcvrluptng a 
Provincial School Nutrition Kund. |r| to rNlabllHh Uiiks untnng nil 
groups concerned about the tsHUc. mvi {iV in ilctcnniiMi tlic niiiHl 
appropriate ways ofasststing IIiohc who v/lsh In iniptnnH'iii scIumjI 
food programs. 

149 that, to provide guidance to srhuo) IiouuIh, ilu> l)r|)aHm( nt of 
Education with the cu operallmi ut the ih^|Mnhticu( oi Hurial Hin vices 
and appropriate community agenrlcH. drvclop goidrllncH lin n 
universal policy for dealing wllh dlNclosuics of clilid ulinse within the 
school setting. 

160 that the Depailment of Oducatinn tvvivw child nhiiHc (ucvcnttun 
programs in consultation with other gnviMniiicnl dcpniinicnlH and 
agencies and determine Intervention Inlilailvits uppinprlatr io the 
school setting. 

151 that the Department of Education establish imtlcy topi uvtdcdlhM Hon 
for all provincial, school board and local iniiiniivi^H in Hludcni 
retention. Such policy should be aimed at niohtllxtnu Inlcial. 
provincial and community levels of support. 

152 that the Department of Education ensure that appropilaic gniilanrc 
and career counselling services are provided at all levels nl Ihc ni honi 
system. 
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I till Hint (he |)epai*tnien( nt Eduradon hihI Hrlioul himiilH lui lllluie \Uv 
devflnprtieiit of meana to irnHi*! hi^h srlnKih inuir M'<rp(tve In 
Hluileiittt w)iu wIhU lo xvMuv U\ m luHil 

IU4 (liul (he IJeputlimuUs of ICdiUHliun, Hmiul Hi<ivUrN iiml lliuillh M 
review tuneiit pro^niiiiH whiih Nuppoil l)tet(uaiH (eeiuiMeiN uiul 
teenage motheis, (t)) eHtahllsh a Het iil MtilflelliieH ami utrategieB liii 
prevention programs, and (l) develop u (.f>ordlna(ed approaeh to 
service dellveiy, 

155 that schools and school boards explore ways and means to become 
more responsive to the educational needs of pregnant teenagers and 
teenage parents. 

156 that the Department of E:ducatlon continue Its efforts towards gender 
equity and build on current policy and knowledge. 

157 that the Department of Education and school boards ensure that 
schools enable students to make healthy choices and Informed, 
responsible decisions, particularly as they relate to relationships and 
careers. 

158 that the Department of Education and school boards take steps to 
ensure that the school environment reflects an equitable position for 
females and males in society, fosters respect for others and a sense of 
fundamental Justice and fair play. 

159 that parents be encouraged to inform school authorities when 
separation and divorce are occurring, so that schools and teachers 
may be aware, supportive and responsive to students' needs, and 
understanding of their behaviour. 

160 that schools be encouraged to co-operate with community agencies 
which arc able to help these children. 

161 that each school board establish a Student Services Committee, with 
representation from tliose in the health, social services and guidance 
T'^lds, to address the non-academlc needs of students, speclflcally (a) 
to identify the scope of non-academic needs, (b) to communicate these 
needs to the Government (c) to tdentify available local resources, and 
(d) to propose appropriate means to address identified needs. 

162 that the needs of students with learning disabilities be addressed with 
appropriate measures. New Initiatives should consider the following: 
(a) early assessment of Individual needs and Identification of specific 
support services and intervention strategies, (b) appropriate teacher 
education and professional development activities for teachers and 
school administrators, (c) the best of current research and practice In 
the field, (d) a range of placement alternatives from the least restrictive 
to the most restrictive, and (e) the type and level of resources required 
to address each child's needs. 

103 that Ihc Depailmcnt of Education and school boards take steps to 
ensure appropriate placement for children with learning disabilities, 
bmeil on Ihc students' needs, with the following options: (a) an 
Individual Program Plan with appropriate support within the regular 
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classroom, (b) a more structured envlronnient outside the reyulnr 
classroom, but within the school, (c) a school, or pari of a Biliool, set 
up vslthln a district where numbers warrant, drfit((nalef< lor leunilnj^ 
dlBabllltlcs. and (d) a more focused effort In a residential setting lor 
those who require It. 

I (H that the Department of Education take steps to ensure that adequate 
resources including personnel and progranmiliig are available to 
school boards which have autistic studenlH. 

165 that the Provincial Government seek federal nnanclal help to provide 
language trainings learning resources for English Second Language 
students, literacy materials and nmltlcultural learning resources as 
well as for settlement services. 

166 that the Department of Education initiate a fee structure to charge 
visa students to attend school in this province. 

167 that, in order to facilitate successful integration, peer 
coaching/teaching should become a part of the regular English 
Second Language program in high schools. 

168 that the Department of Education Increase the amount allocated for 
tutoring of homebound and hospitalized students. 

169 that the Department of Education initiate activity in the development 
of policy, curriculum materials, currlcultun guides, and other 
resources required to assist teachers and administrators to mecl the 
needs of high-achieving students and that provisions for exceptionidly 
able learners become an Integral part of the curriculum development 
process, and that the development of resources not prcc^ludc. where 
warranted, the provision of other services for exceptionally able 
leaimers. such as Individualized Program Plans, specialized c Ihhhch 
and grade acceleration. 

170 that, for the benefit of boards who seek direction In establishing 
suitable programs, the Department of Education complice and 
disseminate infonnation on existing programs and services. 

171 t hat the elTectlvcncas of dilTcrent models of special education and nt 
different components of these models (i.e. segregated special ediic at ion 
classes, full Integration, partial Integration, useof stydcnt aHslHlants. 
role of the special education specialist) be evaluated, considering the 
learning needs of iiolti children with exceptionalities and others In the 
rjussroom and s(*h()o|. 

172 that an Impartial review of special education policy be underiaken 
Willi H view to examining (a) the appropriateness of existing policy in 
llgtil ol the rerinlreUKHitH of special-needs students and others, [b] 
Hde(|iiac*y, allurntlon and uUllzallon of resources, (c) the education of 
claMHroom Hud H|)r(ial cduiMllon teachers, (d) the quality of Junior and 
HiMilor high Hi liool iiroKrams ior special needs students, (e) the role of 
Htndrnl aHhlstantH. (I) ( lasHnioni lai tors such as class 8l/e. layout and 
ihsign. Ig) llir nilcH ol guldaiui* ((nuiuellors and educational 
tlieraplHlM. (hi the vvayu leuchers mv supported to work with diverse 
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needs within classrooms, (1) parental perspcctlvca on the program 
planning process and how this correlates with the extent and quality 
of their involvement, and (1) the need for and nffcrtlvenesa of 
alternative placements for students whose behaviour JeopaidUes the 
learning of others In the classroom. 

173 that the Department of Education establish a ProvlnclaJ Advisory 
Committee on Learning Support Systems for Children with 
Exceptionalities to guide a process of refining policy and practice and 
to develop new approaches for the future. 

Connecting Education 

1 74 that the Provincial Government develop a comprehensive provincial 
mandate and accompanying protocols on early childhood 
development, and that Its purpose be (a) to develop appropriate social 
and developmental goals for all children before they enter school, (b) 
to develop appropriate assessment procedures for children when they 
reach age three, (c) to identify children who are not progressing with 
age-appropriate skills, and (d) to research, develop. Implement and 
evaluate appropriate IntervenUon strategies to achieve the social and 
developmental goals. 

1 75 that \ ohool boards co-ordinate and encourage out- reach or prevention 
programs to link children with the school system at an earlier age. 

176 that school boards make available excess space In schools to 
encourage the operation of formal or Informal pre school programs. 

1 77 that school councils be encouraged to develop prevention programs for 
families with pre school children, such as 

1 . education programs for new parents, 

2. prenatal and family nutrition, 

H. book resource centres, 

4. loy exchanges, 

5. parenting skills development, 

6. reading programs, and 

7. development of reading skills for families. 

1 78 that Qovcmment strike an Inter-departmental committee to establish 
protocols which will ensure that all support services for children are 
delivered In a co-ordinated manner, and that the committee 

I. assess the provision of existing services, 

2. determine the nature and scope of sei vices which should be 
r jnsldered, 

3. determine the resources required, 

4. establish protocols, and 

5. assess the Implications for each department. 

179 that an Advisory Group on Children's Issues, reprcsenltng figenfles 
and groups Involved with children and youth, be established to ndvlse 
the government on matters concerning the needs of children. 
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1 80 that the Schools Act be amended to encourage and specify the use of 
school buildings outside of school hours by external groups, and to 
require that all schools, either new or those undergoing retrofit, be 
designed with community use as a specific consideration. 

1 8 1 that the School Planning Manual be amended to Include guidelines for 
1 ommunlty use of schools, such as 

1 . office /administrative space for outside groups. 

2. slorage facilities for equipment owned by outside groups, and 

3. Independent access to areas appropriate for community use. 

1 82 that school boards, in consultation with the Department of Education, 
develop guidelines for community use of schools. 

1 83 that the School Planning and Construction Board establish formal 
links with other government departments to ensure that all new 
buildings respond to the multiple needs of the community. 

184 that, where local support has been established, the School Planning 
and Construction Board give consideration to a pilot project focusing 
on the development of a community school in which a wide variety of 
educational and community needs could be met. 

185 that school boards encourage and support the establishment of local 
planning committees which bring together school councils, town 
councils, community agencies and groups Interested In community 
education to address the educational, cultural, social and recreational 
needs of the area, and specifically to 

1 . maximize financial and human resources, 

2. develop neighbourhood, community or regional plans enabling the 
co-operative use of facilities. 

3. take appropriate measures to avoid the duplication of costly 
facilities and equipment, und 

4. provide greater variety, better quality and Increased utilization of 
services. 



Pefform€uice and Accountability 

186 that the Department of Education develop and maintain a 
comprehensive set of provincial education indicators. 

187 that school districts be encouraged to develop additional local 
educational indicators. 

188 that the Department of Education establish appropriate achievement 
standards at the end of each transition level (i.e. primary, elementary. 
Junior high, and senior high), and that these standards be 
communicated to every parent and student. 

189 that the Canadian Test of Basic Skills be phased out and replaced by 
a set of curriculum-specific criterion referenced tests developed locally 
but anchored nationally and Internationally through the use of Items 
lor which performance characteristics are known. The administration 
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of the test should be alternated yearly to a Htandanll/eil Haiiipie ol 
Grade 3, 6, 9, and 12 students from across the provlnre. 

190 that, to facilitate fair comparisons between ui IkkiIk liavUif^ (lltterenl 
inputs, the Department of Education, In to-npeinlloii wKli Bchool 
boards^ develop an entry-level audit Indicating the levrl ot readiness 
of children entering school for the first time. The (MuUt should he 
completed within the first three months of snhnol. 

191 that the Department of Education sprnisur publli* opinion polls at 
regular intervals to measure the level of public satisfaction with 
schooling and to record other views on education. 

192 that school boards initiate a comprehensive assessment of each school 
every five years. 

193 that the results of these assessments and other school-level Indicators 
be reported to School Councils, Such reporting, partlculaiy Inthe case 
of small schools, must safeguard the anonymity of individual 
students. 

194 that each school board conduct, on a Ave year cycle, a comprehensive 
evaluation of its policies, programs and services, and that the results 
form the basis for planning and reporting on an annual basis to the 
Minister of Education, 

195 that the Department of Education prepare an annual Report Card on 
the education system based In part on provincial education indicators, 
and evaluation of its own policies, programs and services. 

196 that the province enter Into agreement b with other provinces and with 
national and liitematlunal agencies which would farllitate sharing of 
test items and other Inlurtnutton necessary for comparative analysis, 

197 that the Mlnisler of Education explore with the Council of Ministers 
of Education Canada the pnHslblllty of developlnga national item bank 
In the core areas of language, niatheniatles and science. 

198 that the Department of Education, In co operation with school boards. 
Investigate the Implementation of an integrated computerized student 
level database, paying particular attention to student confidentiality. 

199 that all existing data-gathering efforts at the Department of Education 
be fully integrated, 

200 that the basic unit level for reporting education data be the school 

201 that a provincial recognition program be developed and funded in 
order to reward: 

outstanding student achievement 
outstanding school achievement 
creativity and innovation 

exemplary teaching and educational leadership, and 
outstanding contribution to tlie field of education. 
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202 thai Hchool boards establish Icoma nf edm^alnrs lo dnvlNr 
Improvemeni plans for schools wlilrli liavr \wpi\ nndnnf lilrvlnn \u 
each case, the team will work clciscly wllli lltc pi iiirlpaK Inn Iu ih and 
Scliool Council and will be given nccrsH In dlHlilcl irKonircK to 
introduce meaaurcB which lead lo lont^ (erni rt'siillH. 

Financing Education 

203 tliat government Increase llscuninilhncnl lo rduc allnn and rnilloralc 
within the education system any savings rrallmi Ihnnigli 
restructuring. 

204 that the Department of Educallon replare Ihc prt^senl syslcni ol 
allocating resources with a block funding fnrnuila. llie frauiewnrk fur 
the block should be determined In considlalinn wllli iiiajar provincial 
educational organizations, and the sl^^e of ihe block should be 
assessed through a comprehensive budgetary pi ni^iss involving each 
school board and Including 

1. an identlflcation of local and regional ediu ulhnial needs, 

2. a description of the current services provided, 

3. an identification of current and fulure needs, and 

4. an Identification of desired levels of services. 

205 that the salaries of teaching personnel al Ihi' sc hciol level not be 
included In the block forniulu. 

206 thai substitule teacher salary alloc nlloUH he iniinded In Ihe block 

207 that the Dcparlmeni of ICdncaiion InUhde rollahomllve sirateglc 
planning wllh school tioards. jiorlU nhnly In Ihe area of fiscal 
planning, to address sn(*h IssncH as Ihtr long range capital needs of 
the province's ednrallon Hy.slein. 

208 that all exlellng long lenn (It hi oi sr luinl hoaiiis he elhnlnaled and 
that school boards nol he pennllled lo liu in fnltne dchi nor operate 
in a deficll poslllon. 

209 that theDeparltnenI of ICdncsilinn. in eodpeial Ion wllli sclionl hoards, 
teachers and parenls, develn|)roiiipi eheiiKlve giiidelhies In govern the 
conditions and purposes tinder which si linol based funds can he 
raised. 

210 that all school-based fund raising (*f1nils he nionllored hy seluiol 
boards and School Councils, and ihal siic h eifiuls he fully disc loHCMl 
by note in the annual audited niianclal stalenienls of the boards. 

Federal tnvolvement in Education 

21 1 that the Provincial Government explore with other governments Ihe 
establishment of a National OITlce of Education, the purpose of which 
shall be to 

1. address national goals for schooling, 

2. establish national standard a « 
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3. establish standards for the un)lerilort of educational data^ 

4. conduct national educational assessments, 

5. monitor and evaluate educational trends, ajid 

6. serve aa a centre for information on education research and 
improvements. 
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